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BOOK NOTES 

In his article on " Bernard Bosanquet's Philosophy of the State," 
published in this Quarterly in December, 1919, Mr. Hoernle attributed 
(page 619, note) to Mr. Ernest Barker the authorship of an article on 
" The Superstition of the State," which appeared in the Literary Sup- 
plement of the London Times, July 18, 191 8. Mr. Hoernle writes to 
the editors that, while his statement was made on what he had every 
reason to regard as trustworthy authority, he has since learned that 
Mr. Barker was not the author of the article cited, and that he desires 
" to undo the injustice to Mr. Barker involved in ascribing to him a 
view with which he does not sympathize." 

To the making of periodicals as well as of books there is no end. 
Hence valuable material is so widely scattered that he who would read 
what is most important on any topic may have to run from shelf to 
shelf or library to library to satisfy his desire. Those who are averse 
to such exercise are duly appreciative of the relief afforded by the col- 
lections of readings which are occasionally compiled and bound in 
cloth. A welcome addition to this all too brief list is Professor Lionel 
D. Edie's Current Social and Industrial Forces (New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1920 ; xv, 393 pp.). The selections are from books as well 
as magazines. They deal with the facts and interpretations of indus- 
trial and commercial activity and with proposed plans for altering the 
arrangements now showing signs of instability. Among the persons 
quoted we find the names of Hobson, Mitchell, Veblen, Weyl, Croly, 
Hamilton, Brandeis, Fisher, Hoxie, Wallas, Johnson and Adams. The 
excerpts avoid both the complacent and the hortatory. As Professor 
James Harvey Robinson says of the compiler's work in an introduction 
to the volume : 

His anthology forms a really imposing stock-taking of current speculation 
upon pressing economic problems. It does not attempt to prove anything 
or defend anything, except the necessity of considering the pass in which 
humanity finds itself with the hope that with new knowledge and fuller 
understanding our policies of reform may be more prompt and less bung- 
ling and expensive than they might otherwise be. 

A person who is unfamiliar with the facts and analyses which this 
book presents has no license to advise us how to solve our present-day 
industrial problem or to prognosticate how its various issues are likely 
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to be displaced by new ones. Though the same education may be 
gained elsewhere, it is offered here in most convenient form. Mr. 
Edie's choice and arrangement of material are excellent. His editing 
sometimes leaves something to be desired, but this is a minor matter. 

A group of pamphlets has been published by the National Social 
Unit Organization describing the progress of what is called the Cin- 
cinnati Experiment. They consist of the reports made to its conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati in October, 1919, by representatives of several 
of the more important national social agencies who were requested to 
evaluate this practical application of the theories of community organ- 
ization. Constituting a complete and careful analysis by unbiased 
specialists of the most recent development in the field of social work, 
they afford an excellent source of information for students of social wel- 
fare problems and, together with the report of the national program for 
1920 by Wilber C. Philips, Executive Head of the Cincinnati Experi- 
ment, furnish a complete description of the movement itself. Professor 
R. E. Chaddock, Secretary of the American Statistical Association, ex- 
plains the value of the movement in improving community statistics and 
forwarding the development of the subject of demography. Dr. Charles 
Stelzle, Religious Editor of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, sets 
forth the aid given the Church in pointing the way toward worthy 
fields of social service and in stimulating the coordination of the inter- 
denominational efforts in the locality. Mr. John Walker of the Illi- 
nois Federation of Labor and Mr. Mark M. Jones of the National As- 
sociation of Employment Managers, speaking from opposite viewpoints 
on the industrial problem, agree as to the contribution which the Social 
Unit makes toward the solution of the many social problems which 
confront both workers and employers. Dr. Haven Emerson, former 
Commissioner of Health of New York City, representing the Public 
Health agencies, emphasizes strongly the service which the movement 
can render in that field. Miss Zoe LaForge of the Federal Children's 
Bureau stresses the importance of a definite plan for Public Health 
Nursing and the certainty, which the Unit provides through its discus- 
sion groups, that the workable plan for the specific community will be 
selected. Mr. John Collier, President of the National Community 
Center Association, Mr. John Lovejoy Elliott of the National Association 
of Neighborhood Workers and Dr. Edward T. Devine of the editorial 
staff of The Survey, show, respectively, the service of the social 
unit movement in forwarding the control of public budgets and pro- 
grams, as a coordinating agency for the activities of neighborhood 
workers and as a means of promoting work in the general field of social 
service. 
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A book to be taken seriously is Dr. Stephen Leacock's The Unsolved 
Riddle of Social Justice (New York, John Lane Company, 1920; 152 
pp.). The author of Nonsense Novels might well have saved that title 
for his present recital of the economics which most of us were brought 
up on and many of us still prattle. If he had not already published 
Behind the Beyond, he might appropriately have called this that. For 
what he gives us is a pungent analysis of where we are and whither we 
are tending. Though his book is bound in red, the Socialist will ap- 
prove only of his description of those ills we have. The chapter on 
" The Land of Dreams " warns us not to fly to others that we know 
not of. We should, however, discuss them. " Socialism, like every 
other impassioned human effort, will flourish best under martyrdom. 
It will languish and perish in the dry light of open discussion." Such 
sunlight is equally bad for the health of the dogma of individualism. 
" There is no great hope for universal betterment of society by the 
mere advance of technical industrial progress and by the unaided 
motive of every man for himself." The social advance already achieved 
has come through the " restriction of individualism by the force of or- 
ganization and by legislation." The way of further amelioration is 
through the extension of social control. Dr. Leacock's diagnosis is 
not original , but it is put in original language . His prescriptions are 
not new, but they are written more intelligibly than those of most 
doctors. Here, as in his other writings, he gives proof of his power 
to puncture shams — which is a big part of what we call a sense of 
humor. Few shams are so in need of puncturing as those which Dr. 
Leacock here assaults. He does it so invitingly that we may dare to 
hope that his book will really be read by many who most need it. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann's Liberty and the News (New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920 ; vii, 104 pp.) is a reprint of two articles 
previously published in the Atlantic Monthly, prefaced by a brief essay 
entitled " Journalism and the Higher Law. ' ' It emphasizes the gravity 
of a problem which, in the words of the writer, " is of absolutely basic 
importance to the survival of popular government." The public 
opinion without which democracy must fail cannot exist if the stream 
of news is dammed or polluted, and it seems a sad paradox that a war 
waged avowedly to make the world safe for democracy, should result in 
a " blockade of public opinion," to use Mr. Lippmann's apt phrase. 
Viewing the present crisis of democracy as "& crisis in journalism, he 
sees the principal evil not in corruption but in the fact that newspaper 
proprietors, regarding themselves as "defenders of the faith," sub- 
ordinate veracity to edification and make of their own beliefs a higher 
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law than the truth. Suppression of the news arouses no such concern 
among liberals as does suppression of public opinion, yet it is far more 
deadly to liberty, Mr. Lippmann thinks, because " there can be no 
liberty for a community which lacks the information by which to detect 
lies." Some suggestions for the reform of journalism are offered in a 
wisely tentative fashion, but they are of less value than the writer's 
discussion of the evils from which it now suffers. The reader of a 
pragmatic turn of mind may fear that Mr. Lippmann, in pleading for 
" disinterested reporting" (page 88), is aiming at an unattainable ab- 
solute, but he will be reassured when he learns (page 89) that the 
ideal reporter should " possess a steady sense that the chief purpose 
of « news ' is to enable mankind to live successfully toward the future." 
Evidently the " new journalism " will not be without bias, but the faith 
to be propagated will be that of Mr. Lippmann rather than that of 
Lord Northcliffe or Mr. Ochs. 

City Manager in Dayton (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
19T9 ; xv, 271 pp.), written by Chester E. Rightor in collaboration 
with Don C. Sowers and Walter Matscheck, is a detailed record of 
four years of commission-manager government. The writers were 
formerly on the staff of the Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and, although closely connected with the Dayton government until 
I9r7, their description is probably as disinterested as any that could 
be written ; no one but the officials themselves could be better in- 
formed. The book is not an apology for the new government, though 
it approves it in the main. In many fields comparisons are made with 
the last few years of the preceding mayor-council plan, and in no 
instance can the conclusion be held unfavorable to the present gov- 
ernment. Criticism is not, however, entirely absent, and in the chap- 
ter on " Public Opinion" the objections of opponents, especially the 
Socialist group, are frankly stated and discussed. Governments in the 
United States, however democratic, have with rare exceptions taken 
slight pains effectively to acquaint their citizens with the facts neces- 
sary to form a sound judgment on the performance of those govern- 
ments. City Manager in Dayton is evidence that it is now possible 
for a citizen of Dayton to learn nearly all he wishes to know about his 
government. From the number of convictions following police arrests 
and the cost per cubic yard of removing rubbish to the number of 
dogs collected by the dog-catcher, the facts can now be ascertained, 
and newspaper reporters are invited to make use of the reports and 
statistics of every branch of city work. The numerous extensions of 
existing public services and the improvement in the methods of old 
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ones are described in considerable detail. This study is interesting 
and valuable not only to the student of municipal government but to 
any citizen concerned with the problems of popular government. It 
is to be hoped that similar reliable reports will appear from other cities 
under city managers and especially from those under commission gov- 
ernment. A few slight contradictions in the book should be noted. 
On page 31, for example, the statement is made that one evening 
meeting of the council each month was started in 1918, and on page 
37, that one such meeting was held each week. On page 55, regard- 
ing the emergency employment of 1914-15, preference is said to 
have been given first to married men and then to Americans, while on 
page 109 the order is inverted. 

In a brief essay, so concisely written as to cover much ground, Bis- 
marck tmd der Weltkrieg (Zurich, Fiissli, 1920; 32 pp.), Professor 
Eugen Ehrlich, well known as a writer on jurisprudence and sociology, 
maintains that the chief responsibility for the late war and for the dis- 
asters that have fallen on Germany itself rests on Bismarck. Bis- 
marck's successors made mistakes that he would never have made, but 
it is his fault that the destinies of the German people were placed in 
the hands of a monarch and a militaristic aristocracy. The support 
that the war party received from the German people is largely ascrib- 
able to the corruption of the German mind by Bismarck's successful 
employment of force. " Not only the German politician, but also the 
German industrial magnate, the merchant, the commercial traveler, 
the professor, all became little Bismarckians " (page 31). Bismarck's 
conduct of affairs left Germany surrounded by enemies. The very ex- 
istence of the empire he had built depended on the uncertain outcome 
of the next European war. He was, in Ehrlich's opinion, a supreme 
master of diplomatic technique, but he was not a great statesman, like 
Gladstone, who introduced into statecraft, so far as he could, moral 
principles. Defensible as are Ehrlich's main theses, he is wrong in 
speaking of Bismarck's " contemptuous " attitude toward the impond- 
erables (page 9). In the famous sentence in which Bismarck spoke 
of the imponderables, he said that they " weigh much heavier than 
material weights." Ideals that he did not himself accept and senti- 
ments that he did not share were factors to be taken into account. He 
thoroughly appreciated Machiavelli's famous dictum, that the prince 
must always appear to be good. In defending the English against the 
charge of hypocrisy, Ehrlich says that, even if the charge were true, 
" hypocrisy is in any case preferable to naked brutality. It forces on 
the hypocrite many restraints which the man of violence (Gewalt- 
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mensch) does not recognize" (page 26). This distinction seems to 
take Bismarck out of the class in which Ehrlich puts him — that of the 
nakedly violent. If we hesitate to put him in the class of hypocrites, 
it is because he did not pretend to share all the sentiments which he 
found it advisable to respect. He sought to create the illusion of 
righteousness by a scrupulous observance of the forms of correct inter- 
national conduct. In 19 14 the German government refused to subject 
its action to even this degree of restraint. 

It was perhaps inevitable that sooner or later the foremost exponent 
of the paradox and champion of the orthodox among contemporary 
English men of letters should write a book on the land which is at once 
the habitat of the "Irish bull " and the stronghold of priestly domin- 
ion. But what immediately induced G. K. Chesterton to record his 
Irish Impressions (New York, John Lane Company, 1920; 222 pp.) 
was a visit to Ireland during the dark days of the war, early in 19 18, 
in behalf of Irish recruiting. A notice of this book may seem 
scarcely appropriate in a journal of political science, since Chesterton 
considers science of any kind unfortunate and would doubtless pro- 
nounce political science wholly indefensible. Yet despite his self- 
imposed obligation to be incessantly clever, the book is fundamentally 
serious, and even the well-informed student of the Irish question will 
gain something from an hour or two spent in its perusal. Chesterton 
is not commonly thought of as an " economic interpreter," but he goes 
to the heart of the matter when he says that the basic argument against 
the Union is that merchants cannot rule peasants. Recruiting in Ire- 
land failed, he believes, because the English committed unpardonable 
blunders in their efforts to promote it, and appeared to the Irish in the 
light of Prussians. When he wrote , he thought that there was still a 
chance to settle the great quarrel on the basis of compromise, since 
the rebel who fights is also a peasant who bargains. 

It is surprising that one of the most timely and informing books on 
the Irish question in its most modern aspect comes from a citizen of 
France. This is LIrlande Ennemie? (Paris, Payot et Cie, 1918; 
271 pp.) by R. C. Escouflaire, who has previously written on Ireland. 
Formerly M. Escouflaire had considerable sympathy for Irish com- 
plaints of oppression, but Sir Horace Plunkett's Ireland in the New 
Century led him to make a thorough study of the Irish question from 
first-hand sources. The purpose of his book is to enlighten his coun- 
trymen on a subject on which he found them deceived as he had been. 
As an English translation has been published both in London and New 
York his commendable work should be widely read in both English- 
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speaking countries. The thesis which the author supports throughout 
by strong and convincing evidence is well stated in these words from 
the preface, as they appear in the English translation: "The Irish 
Question is an international imposture. Ireland, in order to justify 
her rebellion and treason, makes out that she is oppressed. Nowadays 
the oppression of Ireland by England is a myth, and a very feeble one 
at that. Ireland possesses the power of playing upon our emotions as 
she chooses, but the accusations which she makes are so startling, and 
so contrary to all we know of English rule in her other dependencies, 
that we must be careful to verify her statements." 

M. Emile Hovelaque, who was attached to the French Mission to 
this country in 1919, has given us in his brochure called Les Etats- 
Unis et la Guerre (Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1919 ; 467 pp.) a 
very penetrating and sympathetic study of the slow change of American 
opinion from neutrality to enthusiastic crusading zeal for the cause of 
the Allies. The author studies the utterances of the American press in 
the early years of the war and devotes careful consideration to the 
numerous American authors of war books : Frederick Palmer, Owen 
Johnson, Owen Wister, Robert Herrick, J. J. Chapman, James Beck 
and others. Unlike many of our European critics, he is very patient 
in his judgment of the delay of the United States in entering the war, 
and his mind " goes along with " President Wilson's on every point of 
the negotiations. The book is delightfully written and shows a marvel- 
ous knowledge of the intellectual and moral forces at work in our 
country in the troubled years of 1914-1917. 

Miss Jean Victor Bates does not pretend to give us a history of 
the Near East in Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East (New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918 ; viii, 226 pp.) . She presents, 
however, a hvely picture of the peoples whose history has been and 
still is a jumble of racial, religious and political animosities, at a 
time when every bit of information about them is important and 
timely. Miss Bates has lived for many years in the Balkans and has 
made the most of her opportunities, as the varied details of her wide 
observation clearly show. Her style is pleasantly racy, her story at 
all times interesting, even when it occasionally borders on the senti- 
mental. Sir Edward Carson has written an introduction to the book 
which enhances its value, but still it is a severe strain on one's purse 
to pay five dollars for even so good a book as this. 

Now that we may begin to say Festschrift once more, we are glad to 
note the tribute paid to John H. Wigmore of Northwestern University 
by the thirty-one contributors to the Wigmore Celebration Legal 
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Essays (Chicago, Northwestern University Press, 1919 ; xi, 602 pp.). 
There are papers from England, Scotland, France, Holland, Italy, 
China, Australia and Egypt. Among American contributors we find 
scholars ranging from Roscoe Pound to John M. Zane. Only seven 
of the authors confine themselves to technical problems of the common 
law. The others discuss public law, legal history, analytical juris- 
prudence, comparative law and the theory and philosophy of law. 
Most of the articles, though written especially for this celebration vol- 
ume , have already appeared in the Illinois Law Review, the editors of 
which could not refrain from consuming the manna providentially 
showered upon Chicago during the intellectual famine fostered by the 
war. Of necessity the papers are of uneven merit, but the collection 
as a whole does honor to the twenty-five years of service of the dis- 
tinguished professor of law at Northwestern University. Dean Wig- 
more ranks with Dean Pound and Mr. Justice Holmes at the head of 
American legal scholarship of the present day. Unlike his colleagues 
he has produced a magnum opus which is one of the wonders of legal 
scholarship. Like them, he sees law as a means of social control con- 
tinually readjusting itself to " the felt necessities of the time," rather 
than a revelation of arid doctrine to be juggled with after the fashion 
of scholasticism. These three leaders of present-day legal thought are 
anathema to those who insist upon looking at law as unchanging gospel. 
But unlike most of their critics they are able to reinforce their analysis 
by a profound knowledge of legal history from Rome to North Dakota. 
The long look back accompanies their view of the present and their 
gaze at the future. Now that Colonel Wigmore has been discharged 
and Professor Wigmore is himself again, we may look forward to fur- 
ther fruits of that exhaustive research and masterly analysis and pre- 
sentation to which we are already indebted for the monumental 
Treatise on Evidence and a host of fugitive articles. 

Chief Justice Marshall's decisions in Fletcher v. Peck and the Dart- 
mouth College Case suffer from so much adverse criticism that even 
their worst enemies should not begrudge them the sympathetic under- 
standing which they receive in Dr. Warren B. Hunting's The Obliga- 
tion of Contracts Clause of the United States Constitution (Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1919 ; x, 122 pp.). For a test of the tech- 
nical merits of the decisions the author goes to the common and the 
civil law and the philosophical assumptions prevailing at the time. The 
greater part of his study is devoted to these backgrounds. He makes 
a persuasive argument that both decisions were fully warranted by 
contemporary lawyer's law and juristic philosophy. His research is 
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extensive and his reasoning solid. He appreciates that the issues were 
novel and that the precedents were not conclusive ; but he shows suc- 
cessfully that the Supreme Court's conclusions need not be thought of 
solely as a political tour deforce. The five chapters published are part 
of a projected study which was to cover all the major topics under the 
obligation of contracts clause. Before the work was finished, Dr. 
Hunting was killed in France while serving with the American army. 
What he has left us shows a scholarly thoroughness and a philosophic 
insight which marked him as a man of unusual promise. 

Any one who must face bankruptcy can do so most agreeably in Dr. 
F. Regis Noel's A History of the Bankruptcy Law (Washington, 
Charles H. Potter and Company, roio ; 209 pp.). More than half of 
the book is given to bankruptcy legislation in foreign countries and in 
the colonies and states prior to the Constitution, the work of the federal 
convention and the later judicial interpretations of the power over 
bankruptcy vested in Congress. The rest is a description of the con- 
gressional acts of 1800, 1841, 1867, 1898 and later amendments. 
Dr. Noel is content with no mechanical analysis and arrangement. 
He appreciates to the full the significance of the social and economic 
setting of the legislation which he studies. For him the enactment of 
a statute is neither the beginning nor the end. His book may be 
taken as a model for further studies in the history of legislation. It is 
to be regretted that he considered the constitutional issues presented 
by state bankruptcy laws as outside the main subject of his inquiry, for 
wherever he touches constitutional questions he deals with them so 
satisfactorily that we naturally ask for more. 

An important addition to our information in regard to foreign- 
born wage earners in the United States is Italian Women in Indus- 
try: A Study of Conditions in New York City (New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1919; v, 345 pp.) by Miss Louise C. Odencrantz. 
Successive chapters describe the situation of the 1095 Italian women 
wage earners studied, their occupations, work places, hours of work, 
irregular employment, low pay etc., and a final chapter discusses 
needed " readjustments ". All of the familiar evils connected with 
the work, wages and living conditions of foreign-born women in 
New York City are set forth with statistical exactness, and the need 
of a constructive social program to grapple with these evils is brought 
out with convincing force. A special merit of the study results from 
the fact that, while the data on which it is based were collected be- 
fore the war, its completion was delayed until the effects of the vir- 
tual suspension of immigration caused by the war could be noted. 
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This enables the author to assert with some confidence that the 
situation of the Italian women she describes " presents an indictment 
. . . not of their personal standards but rather of the social and in- 
dustrial conditions that are permitted to exist." As the war im- 
proved these conditions their standards rose. It is for organized 
society to take steps to make such improvement progressive and 
continuous. 

M. C. Colson's well known Cours d'£conomie Politique, which 
comprises the lectures that he has been giving for many years at 
L'&cole des Pants et Chaussees, is now appearing in a definitive edi- 
tion in the Encyclopedic et Travaux publiques under the editorship 
of M. C. Lechelas. M. Colson's lectures were first published in three 
volumes in 1901-03 and 1905. In the second edition, published in 
1909-10, the work was expanded to six volumes, and in the present 
edition that general arrangement is retained, although the material is 
considerably increased. The first volume of this final edition dealing 
with general theory was published in 1916, the second, treating of the 
labor question, in 1917 and the third, covering property in capital, 
natural agents, and immaterial goods, in 1918 (Paris, Librairie Gau- 
thier-Vittars et Cie). The remaining three volumes are not yet 
ready. The fourth volume is to deal with commerce and industry, 
the fifth with public finance and the sixth with public works and 
transportation. In view of the uncertainty of the completion of 
these three volumes a supplement has now appeared, containing the 
important tables of these three volumes brought down to date. When 
finished, this will be the most monumental general work on economics 
that has yet appeared in French. 

Volume XXVII of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essays is 
a volume entitled The Results of Municipal Electric Lighting in 
Massachusetts (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918; xx, 484 
pp.) by Edmond Earle Lincoln, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard. The 
book is well up to the level of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize 
essays and gives a careful statistical survey of the topic. The con- 
clusion of Dr. Lincoln, while temperate, is distinctly opposed to the 
policy of municipal electric lighting, especially in the case of munici- 
pal generating plants. He is careful to add some good suggestions 
as to possibilities of improvement in administration and in fiscal 
management of all such municipal enterprises. 

Wide research obviously preceded the preparation of Mr. George 
O'Brien's Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(Dublin and London, Maunsel and Company, 1918 ; viii, 437 pp.). 
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The author has drawn less extensively on the journals of the British 
House of Commons and the Irish House of Commons than might be 
expected, but otherwise his research is so wide and thorough that it is 
difficult to name any collections of Irish historical sources for the 
eighteenth century of which he has not made use. The division of the 
book into five parts — dealing respectively with the people, the land, 
trade and industry, public finance and political influences — is excellent, 
and the component chapters are well arranged and well written. The 
title is perhaps a little inadequate, since some of the chapters in Parts 
I and II form in themselves valuable contributions to the social as well 
as the economic history of Ireland in the eighteenth century. The 
author's political bias and anti- English sentiment are most manifest in 
the chapter on the Union of Ireland and Great Britain. Here Mr. 
O'Brien says that the economic consequences of the Union were not 
considered in detail by the statesmen responsible for it. " But," he 
continues, " no doubt the great material progress which the country 
had made uuder Grattan's parliament hastened the Union, as Eng- 
lish jealousy had always been directed to keeping Ireland poor lest 
she might grow strong and therefore dangerous. ' ' And in the intro- 
ductory chapter he writes : " There is no doubt that had not Ireland's 
independence been extinguished she would have developed into a rich 
and powerful nation. But such things were not to be. England, 
jealous of Ireland's new found prosperity, determined once more to 
assume the tontrol of Irish affairs. The act of Union may or may not 
have been, from the English standpoint, a wise measure politically ; 
but it certainly was, from an Irish standpoint, a ruinous one econom- 
ically." Agreement with statements like these is not essential to an 
appreciation of the value of Mr. O'Brien's book. 

The Household of a Tudor Nobleman (Urbana, University of Illi- 
nois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume VI, No. 4, 1918 ; 278 pp.) 
by P. V. B. Jones is a serious attempt to study the social life of Eng- 
land at that most interesting of periods when " Merrie England " had 
ceased to be medieval without quite becoming modern. Dr. Jones 
tries with no little success to show how a few of the greater English 
nobles lived and in so doing sheds much light upon the daily life and 
social customs of the higher ranks of society. He gives evidence of a 
highly systematized organization in the establishments of these noble- 
men, where even charity was not left to chance. The proof of the 
enormous wealth of some of the peers at that early date is illuminating 
and instructive. For the general reader the book will prove to be too 
heavily equipped with long and sometimes tedious extracts in sixteenth- 
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centuiy English, but for the student of Tudor England it should prove 
helpful and stimulating. 

Captain C. W. J. Orr's Cyprus Under British Rule (London, 
Robert Scott, 1918 ; 192 pp.) is a serviceable addition to the litera- 
ture of British imperial history. In recent years there has been no 
lack of books on the constitutions and political organizations of the 
self-governing colonies, especially of the Dominion of Canada and the 
Commonwealth of Australia. But there is a lack of monographs deal- 
ing with the administration of the crown colonies, which from the 
standpoint of political science, are nearly as interesting as the Domin- 
ions. Captain Orr's book is an exposition of crown colony govern- 
ment. Cyprus passed into British occupation in 1878 by virtue of 
a convention of defensive alliance between Great Britain and Turkey, 
and from that time until the beginning of the World War it was 
administered in accordance with the terms and conditions of this 
treaty. It did not become an actual possession of Great Britain 
until Turkey threw in her lot with the German Empire. War between 
Great Britain and Turkey annulled the convention of 1878, and by 
a royal proclamation of November 5, 19 14, Cyprus was added to the 
British Empire. Captain Orr's book is an excellent history of the 
British occupation from 1878 to 1914. It includes a well planned 
and interesting exposition of the political and financial administra- 
tion of the island during this period. The author contends that Great 
Britain has fulfilled the expectations raised in 1878 when she relieved 
Turkey of the administration of Cyprus, that by reducing and simpli- 
fying the system of taxation and by introducing a just and impartial 
administration of law, she has greatly ameliorated the lot of the peas- 
antry and of the people generally and made material progress possible. 
Familiarity with the island and its history would be necessary to 
measure the extent to which Captain Orr's claims are justified. But 
the story he presents is in general the story of British crown colony 
rule in the last sixty or seventy years. 

An aspect of Abraham Lincoln's life that seemed much more im- 
portant to biographers of a generation ago than to those of today is 
treated in William E. Barton's The Soul of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York, George H.Doran Company, 1920; xiv, 407 pp.). Mr. Bar- 
ton, who is a clergyman, and who has worked for many years in the 
very Kentucky environment in which Lincoln's earliest youth was spent, 
endeavors to interpret the evolution of the spiritual life of the great 
president from boyhood to the tragic closing of his career, in the light 
of the influences received from a frontier community. This study of 
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" background," which occupies the first division of the book, is by far 
the most interesting part. The outstanding fact is the habit of in- 
hibition which Lincoln acquired touching all matters concerning re- 
ligion, and which has given his biographers so wide a range of conjec- 
ture in interpreting his religious views. The long analysis of these 
interpretations, with minute consideration of every sentence and 
phrase, grows rather tiresome in the second division of Mr. Barton's 
book. It seems too much like threshing old straw. One gets the im- 
pression that the author is much more concerned about Lincoln's re- 
ligion than Lincoln himself was, and certainly much more than most of 
the admirers and students of Lincoln are today. The upshot of Mr. 
Barton's exhaustive work of piety is that Lincoln, though never brought 
to connect himself with any organized institution of religion, was 
nevertheless an essentially religious man, with a firm trust in an over- 
ruling Providence and an intimate acquaintance with the Bible. In a 
hundred pages of appendices Mr. Barton has published some very 
interesting documents bearing on his subject, including the analysis 
of a rare book (The Christian's Defence) which, he believes, influ- 
enced Lincoln deeply, and a hitherto unpublished address of Lincoln's 
on the subject of " Christianity and Patriotism." 

In The French Revolution : A Study in Democracy (New York, E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 1920; xv, 319 pp.) by Nesta H. Webster 
the reader will find the most novel and astonishing interpretation of 
the great event of the eighteenth century that has appeared since 
Kropatkin's work. Mrs. Webster brings an immense amount of con- 
temporary material to bear in support of her theory that the Revolution 
was nothing more than a plot of the Orleanists to supplant the best and 
mildest of kings by a double-dyed rascal. The plot was supported by 
Frederick of Prussia, who was anxious to dissolve the alliance between 
France and Austria (and who succeeded in doing so in the spring of 
1792), and also by the faction of the Prince of Wales in England, 
who wanted to remove George III as the Orleanists wanted to remove 
Louis XVI. The Orleanist leaders, by appealing to the dregs of Paris, 
conjured up a spirit which they could not allay. The Revolution got 
out of hand, and the orgy of blood and anarchy known as the Terror 
resulted. Mrs. Webster out-Burkes Burke in her scorn for the dema- 
gogues who debauched the innocent people, in her admiration for the 
king and the nobles of the old regime, and in her devotion to the 
memory of Marie Antoinette. One would think that the frivolous 
French Queen were the epitome of all wifely and womanly virtue. 
Mrs. Webster calls her work "a study in democracy," but her inter- 
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pretation of " democracy " is a strange one. The leaders of the peo- 
ple, like Mirabeau, Dan ton, Murat, Robespierre, are all unspeakable 
demagogues ; the participants in the revolutionary program, from the 
members on the benches of the Assemblies to the " armies" led by 
Westermann and Santerre, are all dupes; and the rest of the people 
are cowed into timorous quiet. The king and his ministers seem to 
be the only " democrats" left in France after the nobles have em- 
igrated. 

From one point of view the twenty years of American history from 
1877 to 1896 might be designated " the era of agrarian discontent." 
However, one would hardly suspect it from reading Dr. James Ford 
Rhodes' History of the United States from Hayes to McKinley (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919; xiii, 484 pp.). The title is 
somewhat misleading, for the volume contains no account of the cam- 
paign of 1896, and the reader is left with a feeling that the final 
chapter was accidentally omitted. The book has no unifying theme. 
It is composed of several loosely joined articles, some of which have 
already appeared in periodicals. In each of these some political or 
social episode is narrated in the author's usual interesting style. Dr. 
Rhodes displays a pardonable partiality for those public men who for- 
warded the cause of civil service reform and political righteousness. 
Otherwise, as between Democrats and Republicans generally, he is 
strictly impartial. But orthodox party politics from 1877 to 1895 were 
dull and inconsequential. On the other hand, social and economic 
forces were interesting and important. Of these forces the author 
displays no sympathetic comprehension. Therefore, his book, while 
useful and scholarly, is in no sense definitive. 



